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Freezing a Conflict: 
The Russian—Ukrainian Struggle over Crimea 


Anton Bebler 


Anton Bebler is Professor of Political Science at the University of Ljubljana. He ts the author 
of numerous books on various topics in the fields of international relations, comparative 
political systems, military policies, and regional studies. In 1991-92 Prof. Bebler founded 
ano chatred the Slovenian Council of the European Movement, ano in 1992-97 he served as 


ambassador and permanent representative of Slovenia at the UN Office in Geneva. Since 
February 1998, Prof. Bebler has been president of the Euro-Atlantic Council of Slovenia. 


Security on the European continent has been disrupted for the last four decades 
by armed violence and wars accompanying the disintegration of a number of 
states in the Eastern Mediterranean, the Western Balkans, and on the territory of 
the former Soviet Union. These developments resulted in the appearance of more 
than a dozen new and internationally recognized states on the political map of 
Europe. The mostly successful secessions within some of these new states were also 
accompanied by the emergence of a group of para-states that went unrecognized, 
or were less than universally recognized, by the international community. 
Northern Cyprus, Transnistria, Abkhazia, Southern Ossetia, Nagorno Karabakh, 
and later also Kosovo came to be treated in the international relations literature 
as so-called “frozen” conflicts in Europe and its vicinity. As Kosovo moved out of 
this group, a very probable newcomer appeared in spring 2014. This, of course, 
is the Russian—Ukrainian conflict over Crimea. This conflict has been closely 
related to the attempted secessions from Ukraine of the self-styled “Donetsk and 
Lugansk Republics,” and to armed violence in Eastern Ukraine in which the 
Russian Federation is heavily implicated, mainly through proxies. However, the 
latter conflicts differ greatly in several respects from that over Crimea and so very 
probably will be their outcomes. 


Like the four “frozen” conflicts mentioned above, Crimea is geographically located 
on the southern periphery of the former Soviet Union. Also, substantively, the 
newest open conflict bears a number of similarities to all four other ex-Soviet cases. 
The five ex-Soviet entities involved in these conflicts share up to two centuries of 
Russian imperial, and subsequently of Soviet Communist, rule. Russian rule was 
preceded by up to three centuries of direct Ottoman rule or of strong dependency 
on the Sublime Porte. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, following 
Russian victories in several wars against the Ottomans, the five territories were 
militarily conquered or ceded to, and were then annexed by, the Russian Empire. 
Russian expansion in the Black Sea region and in the Caucasus at the expense 
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of the Ottoman Empire had been opposed by the Western powers—Great 
Britain, France, and Austria/Austro-Hungary. In the mid-nineteenth century, this 
opposition led all the way to a direct military confrontation and a bloody war, 
mainly waged in Crimea. 


The immediate pretext for the Crimean War was the Russian occupation of 
two Danubian principalities, Wallachia and Moldavia. In January 1854, the 
British and French fleets demonstratively sailed into the Black Sea. Following a 
Russian rejection of the British ultimatum to withdraw Russian troops from the 
principalities (whose territory is in today’s Romania and Moldova), Great Britain 
and France declared war on Russia. In September 1854, almost one million 
Ottoman, French, and British troops landed in Crimea and started a year-long 
siege of the Russian stronghold Sevastopol. In January 1855, the Kingdom of 
Sardinia joined the coalition. The anti-Russian coalition then suffered staggering 
losses of over 300,000 dead, most of whom succumbed to disease, not Russian 
bullets. The Western powers and the Ottomans won the war against the Russians, 
who lost some 400,000 soldiers and suffered the destruction of their Black Sea 
fleet and of the fortress Sevastopol, as well as the military neutralization of the 
Black Sea itself. The coalition forces, however, failed to dislodge Russia from 
Crimea. On the other hand, Austria’s threat to join the coalition compelled the 
Russian government to withdraw its troops from the Danubian principalities. All 
this happened almost 160 years ago in a geostrategic environment very different 
from the present one. 


The newest conflict in and over Crimea has developed since 1991 along porous 
ethnic, linguistic, and cultural lines within one of the successor states of the Soviet 
Union. In Ukraine, this line has separated a majority within the titular nation, 
on the one hand, and a considerable part of the Russian and Russian-speaking 
minority, on the other. This “Russian” population has constituted a strong local 
minority or a regional majority in parts of that successor state—in Eastern and 
Southern Ukraine and in Crimea. 


The Background and Development of the Conflict 


Since ancient times and until 2014, the entire territory of Crimea or its parts 
were successively ruled by the Greeks, Bulgars, Scythians, Romans, Gots, Huns, 
Khazars, Kievan Rus, the Byzantine Empire, Venice, Genoa, Kipchaks, the 
Mongol Golden Horde, and the Ottoman Empire. Crimea became a colony of 
the Russian Empire in the late eighteenth century as a result of victories in wars 
against the Ottoman Empire. Since the collapse of the Russian Empire, the official 
name and legal status of the peninsula have changed many times. In October 
1921, the Crimean Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic was proclaimed as a 
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unit of the Russian SFSR. In 1922, Crimea became incorporated into the Soviet 
Union and remained within the USSR until its dissolution in December 1991. In 
February 1954, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR issued a decree 
transferring Crimea from the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic to the 
Ukrainian SSR. The transfer of Crimea to Ukraine was illegal even in Soviet 
terms, unconstitutional, and clearly illegitimate. The next status change of Crimea 
occurred during the process of dissolution of the Soviet Union in 1990-91. After 
an all-Ukrainian referendum in February 1991, Crimea was upgraded (again) to 
the status of an autonomous republic, this time within independent Ukraine. 


Since the breakup of the USSR, political tensions between the two neighboring 
states — Ukraine and Russia —have continued over many issues. These included 
those related to the status of Crimea; the division of the Soviet Black Sea 
Fleet between the two states; the basing rights of the Russian Black Sea Fleet 
in Sevastopol; the Russian use of military facilities in Crimea; and the number 
and status of the Russian military personnel on Ukrainian territory. Since 1991, 
Moscow has clandestinely supported and controlled the actions of Russian 
separatists in Crimea and has also maintained a sizeable contingent of its own 
civilian (FSB) and military intelligence (GRU) agents. Russian contingency 
plans for the annexation of Crimea were probably prepared as far back as two 
decades ago and have regularly been updated since then. The decision to annex 
Crimea at an opportune moment was probably made in 2008, soon after NATO, 
at its Bucharest summit, promised Ukraine (and Georgia) future membership 
in the alliance. The operational plans for an invasion were probably temporarily 
postponed after Victor Yanukovich was elected president of Ukraine. The 
penetration into high governmental offices by Russian citizens, growing financial 
dependence of Ukraine on Russia, and increased integration of the two military- 
industrial complexes probably reduced the urgency of annexation. 


The situation changed abruptly on February 22, 2014, when President Yanukovich 
and a group of high-ranking Ukrainian officials closely connected to the Russian 
security services unexpectedly fled Ukraine, presumably out of fear for their lives. 
The temporary power vacuum and the general confusion in Kyiv offered an ideal 
opportunity for the Kremlin to carry out the latest version of its contingency plans 
for annexing Crimea. These plans were very well executed on the military side, 
though rather less so on the political one. Launched into action on February 28, 
2014, Russian forces, assisted by armed “self-defense” militias, swiftly seized the 
strategically important Perekop Istmus; blocked or cut off all of Crimeas’s land, 
sea, and air connections with the rest of Ukraine; took over all Crimean ports and 
airports, and radio and TV stations; and blocked and occupied all installations of 
the Ukrainian army and navy, illegally expropriating practically all their stocks 
of arms and ammunition. They also assisted and protected unlawful actions by 
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Russian-speaking separatists and thus enabled Crimea’s complete amputation 
from Ukraine. At least in some respects, the Crimean operation in 2014 resembled 
the German occupation of Austria (1938) and Soviet occupations of eastern Poland 
(1939), the Baltic States (1940), Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina seized from 
Romania (1940), and Czechoslovakia (1968). 


The military takeover of Crimea was obviously well prepared, rehearsed in advance, 
and professionally carried out. Assembled for this operation were about 2,000 
marines stationed in and around Sevastopol, some 7,000 special troops brought 
to Crimea in early March mostly by air, as well as approximately 15,000 troops 
transported by ferries across the straits to Kerch. These additional units came 
mainly from the Russian Southern Military District. At the time of occupation, the 
Russian operational headquarters, probably located in Rostov, had at its disposal 
in Crimea about 30,000 troops.' The forces participating in the Crimean operation 
were much better organized, trained, and armed than were the Russian units 
engaged in the war with Georgia in 2008. This time they also used the novel tactic 
of the emphasis on economy of effort. The Russian command actively engaged 
fewer than 10,000 assault troops, mostly on wheeled BTR-80 armored personnel 
carriers. The masked “green men” were a hybrid of regular infantry and anti- 
terrorist police units with a secret chain of command and bearing no insignia or 
visible rank on their combat fatigues. All this was clearly designed to conceal the 
national identity of the invading force. 


The easy success of the three-week-long operation was to a large extent facilitated 
by three factors. The Russian marines were already legally stationed at Sevastopol, 
could reconnoiter the field well in advance, and could act unopposed by Ukrainian 
forces. The short distances to the most important strategic locations on Crimea, 
including the Simferopol airport, allowed for the quick injection of troops by 
air and the identification of targets. Thirdly, orders were given from Kyiv to the 
Ukrainian military personnel stationed in Crimea not to resist and to surrender 
all 190 military installations and all their weapons. Thus, some 20,000 Ukrainian 
military personnel capitulated without a shot being fired. Moreover, most of them 
actually switched sides and opted to remain in Crimea. Most of the Ukrainian 
navy was also captured by the Russian military without resistance. The Ukrainian 
commanding officers did not try to sail off with their ships and crews in order to 
reach mainland Ukrainian ports. Only several serviceable aircraft of the Ukrainian 
navy escaped capture. Crimean police personnel either failed to act or cooperated 
with the Russian Special Forces and Crimean separatists. Although the Russian 
armed forces de facto occupied Crimea, they did not establish a military occupation 
regime. International law prohibits an occupying power from creating another 
state on the occupied territory or to annex it. 
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The referendum on Crimea’s reunification with the Russian Federation was 
hastily announced on February 27, 2014. It took place on March 16, 2014 and was 
reportedly conducted peacefully and in an orderly fashion. In several important 
respects, however, it did not conform to democratic standards. The referendum 
was held under the irregular conditions of Russian military occupation. The 
presence in public places of armed local Russian irregulars, of Russian Cossacks, 
and even Serbian “Chetniks,” as well as of masked “little green men” undoubtedly 
belonging to the Russian armed forces, certainly had an intimidating effect on 
the opponents of Crimea’s secession. According to the Crimean authorities, 
81.3 percent of the registered voters took part in the referendum and 96.7 percent 
of them voted for the peninsula’s separation from Ukraine and for reunification 
with Russia.* However, the official figures on the voters’ participation and on the 
approval rate could not be verified by impartial international observers and were 
very likely artificially inflated in order to legitimize Crimea’s incorporation into 
the Russian Federation. The refusal of representatives of the Crimean Tatars to 
accept the official results’ reflected the position of what was presumably a majority 
of Crimea’s indigenous population that opposed the separation from the Ukraine 
and boycotted the referendum. A good number of Crimean Ukrainians probably 
departed before the vote, abstained, or voted against the secession. Ukrainian 
authorities refused to recognize the legality of the referendum and its outcome 
on constitutional grounds. This opinion was shared by the Council of Europe’s 
Venice Commission and by a number of EU and NATO member states. 


In spite of the numerous shortcomings of the referendum, it seems reasonable to 
assume that the Russian-speaking majority among the Crimean population did 
favor Crimea’s secession from Ukraine and its reunification with Russia. Their 
decision probably reflected the deep dissatisfaction with the state of economic and 
political affairs in Ukraine, and with the widespread incompetence and rampant 
corruption in Kyiv and in Eastern Ukraine. In these respects, the feelings of the 
Russian speakers in Crimea largely coincided with the feelings of many Ukrainians, 
and also those of the Maidan protesters. The bill abolishing the official status of 
the Russian language, hastily passed by the Ukrainian parliament, was also aptly 
used by the Russian mass media propaganda to scare off all Russian speakers 
in Ukraine. (The law was vetoed by the interim president and never went into 
effect). Apparently most Russians in Crimea no longer wanted to be a national 
minority in Ukraine that would be forced to learn another official language. 
Moreover, the Russian speakers in Crimea were promised by the separatists, and 
indeed expected, a tangible improvement in their standard of living, including 
Russian-level wages and retirement benefits, which are twice as high as those 
in Ukraine. To a great extent, these factors help explain the political success of 
Crimea’s annexation. 
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On March 17, 2014, Crimea declared its independence and asked to join the 
Russian Federation. The Sevastopol City Council requested the port’s separate 
admission as a federal city. On March 18, 2014, a treaty on incorporating Crimea 
and Sevastopol was signed in Moscow. In only five days, the “Constitutional Law 
on admitting to the Russian Federation the Republic of Crimea and establishing 
within the Russian Federation the New Constituent Entities the Republic of 
Crimea and the City of Federal Importance Sevastopol” was railroaded through 
the Russian Federal Assembly, signed by the Russian president, and entered into 
force. 


Three Actors in the Crimean Conflict 


Three separate entities were involved in the Crimean conflict: the Republic of 
Ukraine, the Russian Federation, and the Autonomous Republic of Crimea. The 
involvement of each differs greatly from one another from the standpoints of 
legality and legitimacy. 


Ukraine was clearly a victim of outside aggression, as part of its internationally 
recognized state territory was occupied by the armed forces of a neighboring 
state and subsequently annexed by the latter. The Ukrainian interim government, 
however, decided not to use the Ukrainian army, police, and state security services 
to prevent the violation of Ukraine’s territorial integrity and Crimea’s separation. 
On March 19, 2014, Kyiv began to withdraw its personnel from Crimea. Ukraine’s 
decision not to resist the occupation, to withdraw its personnel, and to protest 
only verbally and diplomatically amounted to Crimea’s surrender to the Russian 
Federation, under duress. 


The second entity was the Russian Federation. On March 1, 2014, the Federation 
Council of the Federal Assembly of Russia unanimously approved the request by 
President Vladimir Putin to allow the introduction of a “limited military contingent” 
of the Russian armed forces into the territory of Ukraine. This act was committed 
in clear violation of Art. 2(4) of the UN Charter, which states that “all Members 
shall refrain ... from the threat or use of force against the territorial integrity 
... of any state.” It also violated the “Declaration on Principles of International 
Law” (1970), adopted by the UN General Assembly, which declared illegal any 
territorial acquisition resulting from a threat or the use of force. The same applies 
to Principles 1-5 of the CSCE Helsinki Final Act (1975), the “Treaty of Friendship 
and Cooperation between the Russian Federation and Ukraine” (1997), as well as 
to a number of other bilateral and multilateral interstate treaties and agreements 
that affirmed and guaranteed Ukraine’s sovereignty and territorial integrity. 
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Putin and official Russian propaganda cited the right of the Crimean people to 
self-determination in the form of secession as the chief argument to justify and 
legitimize the annexation.‘ Russia’s much stronger historical claim to Crimea 
was also mentioned. Russia conquered Crimea and ¢ facto possessed it much 
longer than Ukraine (for around 168 years versus sixty years). Moreover, the 
reunification in 2014 was said to have undone the unconstitutional and unjust 
separation of Crimea from Russia sixty years earlier and was achieved with only 
a few known fatalities. 


The annexation of Crimea has increased the territory, population, territorial 
waters, and mineral and other natural resources of the Russian Federation. It 
enabled the Russian military to improve its capabilities by taking over most of the 
Ukrainian Black Sea Fleet, about 190 Ukrainian military installations, and stocks 
of arms, ammunition, and other equipment. By subsequently relocating additional 
TU-22 strategic bombers, M3 missiles, heavy armor, and airborne troops to 
Crimea, and by improving the military infrastructure on the peninsula, the Russian 
armed forces have appreciably increased their power projection capabilities. The 
introduction of two Mistral-class amphibious assault vessels, Vladivostok and 
Sevastopol, presently under construction in French shipyards, would, if delivered, 
further strengthen the Russian military presence in the Mediterranean. This, of 
course, has been one of Russia's strategic goals for some time now. 


The third entity was Crimea and Sevastopol. In the framework of the Ukrainian 
constitutional and legal order, the referendum on March 16, 2014 and the 
declaration of secession were clearly illegal and unconstitutional. The Constitution 
of Ukraine in its Article 73 prescribes: “Alterations to the territory of Ukraine 
shall be resolved exclusively by the all-Ukrainian referendum.” However, 
most declarations of independence have been unconstitutional, starting with 
the declaration of the United States of America in 1776 through to Kosovo's 
declaration in 2008. In its opinion issued in July 2013, the International Court 
of Justice concluded that the Kosovo declaration did not violate the norms of 
international law. President Putin and the leaders of Russian separatists in Crimea 
and Eastern Ukraine used the Kosovo example to justify their actions. Indeed, 
there were several similarities between the Kosovo and Crimea cases. However, 
Russian officials and propaganda have consistently omitted very important 
differences. Unlike in Kosovo, the Russian population in Crimea did not suffer 
grievous violations of human rights, to say nothing of terror and ethnic cleansing. 
In Kosovo, NATO provided decisive assistance while in Crimea it was Russia that 
did so, although without a justification grounded on humanitarian concerns. 


Whether it was entitled to act as it did is a debatable legal proposition.” The facts are 
that this right was flatly denied to it by the Soviet Communist authorities in 1954 
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and neglected by Russian and Ukrainian leaders in 1991. Moreover, the Russian- 
speaking majority in Crimea relatively peacefully expressed and exercised this right 
in conformity with principle 8 of the Helsinki Final Act. The two sizeable minority 
communities (Ukrainians and Tatars) apparently acquiesced to that desire of the 
Russian-speaking majority. These facts confer a measure of legitimacy to Crimea’s 
secession and to its reunification with the Russian Federation. 


The Crimean Crisis and the International Community 


The conflict over Crimea and Sevastopol has evolved in an international 
environment, which, apart from the two directly involved states, also included 
other important actors: the European Union, NATO, OSCE, UN, USA, Germany, 
France, Poland, and a number of others. For many years, Russian leadership has 
openly opposed Ukraine’s integration into the economic and hence also political 
“West,” especially the possibility of its NATO membership. This Russian position 
has been well known but largely ignored by the Western leaders who insisted on 
every European state’s legal right to decide freely on its association with other 
states, including on membership either in the EU or NATO. The high-ranking 
representatives of the Soviet Union and of its legal successor—the Russian 
Federation — officially recognized this right of all European states in several 
documents, including the Charter of Paris for a new Europe (1990). In practice, 
however, the implementation of this abstract legal right depends on a number of 
internal political and wider geopolitical constraints. 


In his keynote speech at a joint session of the two chambers of the Russian 
parliament on March 18, 2014, President Putin clearly stated the geopolitical 
rationale for the annexation of Crimea: The annexation prevented Crimea’s 
inclusion into the NATO sphere. The Russian actions in 2014 related to Ukraine 
and Crimea thus largely, if not primarily, stemmed from, and were for the second 
time a forceful reaction to, the EU and NATO enlargement into the ex-Soviet 
space. Crimea’s straightforward annexation was to a considerable but critical 
extent a consequence of the decision by the US administration under George W. 
Bush to offer Ukraine (and Georgia) NATO membership. Other members of the 
Alliance then succumbed to American “friendly persuasion” and agreed to include 
the promise of membership in the conclusions of the Bucharest summit of 2008. 
This promise was not preceded by a careful examination of its medium- and long- 
term security and political consequences and of the Alliance’s ability to bear their 
burden. A “misguided strategy” by USA and NATO has been to a large extent 
responsible for the crisis in, and partial disintegration of, Ukraine.° Although the 
promise did not entail an Article 5 guarantee, it morally implied that the states that 
were promised membership would not be left “out in the cold” when their territorial 
integrity and sovereignty were grossly violated. Yet Ukraine in 2014 and Georgia 
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in 2008 were in fact effectively and easily punished by the Russian Federation 
while NATO basically stood by and did nothing. Putin’s action Crimea could thus 
be interpreted as a renunciation of the balance of power in the Euro-Atlantic area 
formed after the dissolution of the Warsaw Pact and the Soviet Union and as a 
demand for a redefinition of legitimate “zones of interest” in Europe. It could be 
also viewed as a stern warning to other ex-Soviet republics such as Kazakhstan 
and Azerbaijan to behave. 


The occupation and annexation of Crimea has provoked a dramatic reaction in 
the international community that has been manifested in the forms of diplomatic 
protests, declarations, and resolutions passed by international organizations. On 
March 27, 2014, the UN General Assembly adopted a resolution on Ukraine’s 
territorial integrity that condemned the annexation of Crimea, declared the 
referendum “invalid,” and appealed to the international community not to 
recognize changes in the status of Crimea. A 100-strong majority of UN members 
supported the resolution and eleven voted against it. The vote demonstrated 
Moscow's considerable diplomatic isolation. Active condemnation of Russia’s 
action was expressed in the strongest terms by a number of EU and NATO 
members, including those from East Central Europe. It was also shared by many 
non-aligned states, which, as a matter of principle, oppose any infringement on 
the territorial integrity of member states. The annexation put a large group of 
states (including BRICS members China, India, Brazil, and South Africa) into a 
delicate situation. While supporting the principle of territorial integrity of member 
states, fifty-eight of them did not want to condemn the Russian Federation and 
decided to abstain, while twenty-four were absent. Among those abstaining or 
absent were a number of Arab and Islamic states, including Egypt, Iraq, Iran, 
and Lebanon. Israel was absent. There were various reasons for these positions, 
but mainly the desire not to sour relations with Russia. Due to its very substantial 
economic interests, Turkey would have also preferred to abstain but as a member 
of NATO and a candidate for EU membership, had to vote for the resolution. 
On April 1, 2014, the foreign ministers of NATO member states condemned the 
annexation of Crimea and characterized it as illegal and illegitimate. They also 
approved a number of measures negatively affecting NATO's relations with the 
Russian Federation. On September 5, 2014, the NATO Summit in Wales, utterly 
unrealistically, called on the Russian Federation to “reverse” the annexation of 
Crimea. The US and later the EU enacted certain economic and political sanctions 
against Russia. 


The conflict over Crimea and the related conflict and armed violence in Eastern 
Ukraine raised the fears of escalation to a hot war between Ukraine and the Russian 
Federation. The shooting down, probably by Russian rebels, of Malaysia Airlines 
flight 017 on July 17, 2014, which resulted in some 300 innocent civilian fatalities, 
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further sharpened the political confrontation between the EU, the US, and NATO 
on the one hand, and the Russian Federation, on the other. The confrontation has 
worsened the general political climate in the Euro-Atlantic area. Some aspects of 
the confrontation and of the Western sanctions resembled the Cold War period. 


The conflict over Crimea and its ramifications have had a number of other 
negative international effects. The substantive breach by the Russian Federation 
of its obligations to Ukraine under the Budapest Memorandum (1994) certainly 
weakened the nuclear non-proliferation regime. The conflict also brought to an 
end the US—Russia talks on anti-ballistic defense and on other strategic issues, 
although they were already in deep trouble. Russian non-compliance with its 
obligations of notification and international observation of large movements of 
troops in border areas harmed the system of Confidence and Security-Building 
Measures (CSBM) under the OSCE Vienna Documents (1990, 1994). The 
Crimean conflict heightened the sense of insecurity in states bordering on the 
Russian Federation, particularly those with Russian minorities. These states are 
most concerned with the possible resurrection of Russian neo-imperialism while 
the former Soviet republics are worried about a new, narrower version of Leonid 
Brezhnev’s doctrine of “limited sovereignty.” The Crimean affair has also probably 
reduced the possibility of de-escalation in several “frozen” conflicts on the ex- 
Soviet periphery, e.g., over Transnistria. 


The imposition of EU and US sanctions raises questions about their consequences 
and effectiveness. Due to the near self-sufficiency in arms of the Russian 
Federation —the second largest exporter of weapons world-wide —the prohibition 
of military exports is of negligible value. This ban is to be applied to new contracts 
only. It is clear that no international sanctions, no matter the kind or intensity, 
will ever return Crimea to Ukraine. In this particular sense, the application of 
economic sanctions by the EU is pointless, irrational, and mutually harmful. 
Moreover, the sanctions often provide results contrary to those intended. It is 
very likely that the war of sanctions with the Russian Federation will strengthen 
the autocratic elements of Putin’s regime and slow down, or even stop altogether, 
the internal political and economic reforms in Russia favored by the West. 
Western sanctions have had no educational or deterrent effect, but have largely 
served political and public relations purposes in the West, in international fora, 
and in Eastern Europe. Western sanctions have also had no discernable impact 
on the developments in Eastern Ukraine. The absence, thus far, of a direct and 
massive military intervention by the Russian army can hardly be attributed to 
these sanctions. In any case, the Crimean scenario will not be repeated due to 
the much higher share of ethnic Ukrainians in the population of Eastern Ukraine 
than in Crimea. An open and massive Russian invasion would cause an all-out 
war between Russia and Ukraine, with catastrophic consequences. Although 
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quickly victorious on the battlefield, the Russian forces would be faced for many 
years with the prospect of waging bloody anti-guerilla warfare similar to that 
of Western Ukraine in 1945-49. The human, political, and economic costs of a 
massive invasion and of a protracted occupation of Eastern Ukraine would by far 
outweigh any possible gains for Russia. 


Crimea covers 26,200 square kilometers, with a population in 2007 of some 2.3 
million inhabitants. In terms of its territory and/or population, Crimea is thus 
larger than each of the five smallest EU members (Luxemburg, Estonia, Slovenia, 
Cyprus, and Malta), to say nothing of the five internationally recognized mini- 
states (Liechtenstein, Monaco, San Marino, The Holy See/Vatican, Andorra), 
and five unrecognized, or less than universally recognized, but de facto existing 
states or state-like entities in Europe. The Republic of Crimea and the federal 
city Sevastopol are today de facto parts of the Russian Federation constituting 
the Crimean Federal District and part of Russia’s Southern Military District. 
On April 11, 2014, a new constitution was adopted by the Republic of Crimea. 
Most of the international community refuses to recognize the annexation by 
the Russian Federation and still considers the Autonomous Republic of Crimea 
part of Ukraine. On April 15, 2014, the Ukrainian parliament declared Crimea 
and Sevastopol “occupied territories.” The political and legal standoff between 
Ukraine and the Russian Federation will undoubtedly continue paving the way 
for additional “frozen” conflicts in Europe in the future. 
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